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1. INTRODUCTION 

This study aimed to investigate the mediation role of state self-esteem on the contribution of 
mattering on the work self-efficacy among adult employees who had to work from home during the outbreak 
of Coronavirus (COVID-19) in Malaysia between March and June 2020. The sudden change of the working 
environment (because the quarantine enforcement was conducted only in 2 days’ notice) might have changed 
the work self-efficacy among employees, especially because of the nature of the quarantine situation that 
might have affected their sense of mattering and state self-esteem. Described as how employees evaluate 
their capacity of doing their work [1], work self-efficacy is considered important because it significantly 
predicts job security [2] and support at work [3]. While mattering was recently reported to be a robust 
predictor of work self-efficacy even after controlling for state self-esteem [4-7], this study aimed to confirm 
whether the results of the aforementioned studies still hold during the enforcement of working from home 
(WFH), where employees had to work with limited interaction with their social environment at work. 

In general, mattering refers to the sense that one’s matter to others, and that they perceive that they 
are acknowledged, important, reliable, shared emotions with, noticed when absent, appreciated, and 
cherished as a unique individual from the others [8]. Therefore, based on the self-efficacy theory [9], 
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mattering and work self-efficacy share similar factors, which is positive reinforcement by others, or in the 
context of the workplace, can be obtained from social interaction with coworkers [10]. On the other hand, 
studies on mattering at work have yielded results that mattering can be a protective factor of stress at work 
[11], burnout at work [12], and the feeling that one’s job is less meaningful than others’ [13]; mattering was 
also reported to buffer the employees’ attitude towards general society [6]. 

However, things could be different when the employees had to work from home (WFH), where they 
were isolated from their usual social environment in the workplace. Sociometer theory [14] explained that 
when individuals perceive that they are socially included, they will develop higher sense of self-esteem, 
which refers to the subjective feeling of being included in society or also known as state self-esteem [15]. 
Furthermore, it was reported that the more we feel socially included, the higher our state self-esteem will be 
[16, 17]. In the context of this study the sense of mattering is associated with being socially included due to 
the feature of mattering, that requires acknowledgment from other individuals [8]. In other words, because 
one feels that they matter to others, they will develop the sense of being socially included, which leads to a 
higher state of self-esteem. In quarantine situation, it also implies that the sense of inclusion (state self- 
esteem) might explain the link between mattering and work self-efficacy. State self-esteem (SSE) is the self- 
evaluation that is affected by social inclusion or exclusion [18]. Conceptually, SSE is related to mattering 
because mattering refers to how worthy an individual thought they are in general [19]. The positive 
association between mattering and SSE has been established by previous current studies, which reported that 
when one belief that they matter, the more they will feel socially included [20, 21]. 

Different from workers who used to work at workplaces with coworkers, individuals who used to be 
working remotely without direct interaction among coworkers, such as digital labor, it was reported that 
mattering, in the form of the belief that they and their work matter to the organization, predicts their 
engagement at work [22]. The link between mattering and work self-efficacy might be altered by the change 
from work at the office into WFH as the limitation of face-to-face contact among coworkers might also alter 
how the sense of mattering is developed [23-25]. Individuals who are totally quarantined during the 
pandemic might develop higher sense of mattering because they might be relying on social media and 
electronic communication to conduct their social interaction; and higher engagement in social media 
improves the state self-esteem [26] and mattering [27]. The quarantine situation might also alter the 
development of SSE among employees; first of all, when they do not go to the workplace, there will be a 
lower chance to experience social inclusion, such as lunch with colleagues, happy hours, and other types of 
impromptu social gathering, which might lead to lower SSE [15, 28, 29], for instance, it was reported that 
WFH leads workers to develop a sense of loneliness [24, 30, 31] and they are more likely to feel excluded 
compared to on-site workers [32]. 

Theoretically, quarantine and WFH might affect people differently based on their individual 
differences. That is the reason we included trait extraversion as a moderator. Psychoanalytic theory suggested 
that individuals with high extraversion levels tend to seek for status and recognition [33, 34] as well as 
adapting to an online social environment relatively quicker than individuals with lower extraversion [35], 
[36], yet they still might not favor online interaction over physical ones enough to serve as a replacement 
medium of communication [37]. Highly extraverted individuals might miss out on important verbal and 
nonverbal cues which guides the flow of a physical interaction when communicating via an online social 
platform [38]. Furthermore, because people with relatively high extraversion tend to have higher work self- 
efficacy [39-42], we hypothesize that extraversion levels will interact with mattering in order to predict SSE 
and work self-efficacy. Supporting that, the social compensation hypothesis postulates that introverts who 
lack physical intimate social relationships may benefit and gain more fulfillment from online networking in 
the WFH situation than their working environment before WFH time [43]. The aforementioned reviews of 
literature led us to our hypothetical model in Figure 1. 


State Self- 
esteem 


Extraversion 


Mattering Work Self-efficacy 


Figure 1. The hypothesized model 
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In other words, we hypothesize that during the quarantine period that led the workers to WFH, state 
self-esteem will fully mediate the association between mattering and work self-efficacy, and extraversion will 
moderate the mediation, where mediation will only occur among individuals with lower levels of 
extraversion because they will not adapt to the quarantine social situation as fast as the ones with moderate to 
high levels of extraversions. 


2. RESEARCH METHOD 

This study was conducted as a survey, where a moderated mediation model was proposed. Data 
collection method and the scales have been approved by the ethics review board of the department of 
psychology HELP University Malaysia. Data was collected from 400 participants (248 female) aged between 
18 and 72 (M=32.64, SD=12.5), which were recruited through purposive sampling, with the inclusion criteria 
of being 18 years of age and above, worked from home only during the quarantine period, and not 
entrepreneur or self-employed. Participants were recruited via various social media platforms such as 
Facebook, Instagram, WhatsApp, and LinkedIn. No compensation was given as the participation of the 
participants was voluntary. The data was collected after they have been working from home between four 
and five weeks, and their participation was completely anonymous. 

All materials used in this study were modified to be appropriate for the MCO context. For example, 
“During the MCO...” was added to supplement the material items. Basic demographic information such as 
age, gender, nationality, occupation was included. SSE was measured using State Self-Esteem Scale (SSES) 
[44], with the internal reliability of the subscales ranges from 0.73 to 0.81 [45]. Mattering was measured 
using General Mattering Scale (GMS) [46], with the internal reliability of the scale ranges 
from 0.82 to 0.92 [47]. Work self-efficacy was measured using items from the Remote Work Self Efficacy 
measure (RWSE) [48], with the internal validity of 0.84 [48]. Extraversion was measured using the 
extraversion facet in Big Five Inventory (BFI) [49]. 


3. RESULTS AND DISCUSSION 

The data was analyzed by utilizing PROCESS Macro model 8 for SPSS, applying the Bootstrap 
analysis with 5000 samplings and 95% confidence interval. The conditional direct effect, the association 
between mattering and work self-efficacy at different levels of extraversion, controlling for the effect of 
perceived social inclusion was analyzed first, and the result is depicted in Table 1. 


Table 1. Conditional direct effect of mattering on work self-efficacy 
Extraversion levels Effect — se t p  LLcl ULCP 


20.00 13 03 5.07.00 .08 18 
24.00 AS 03. 5.47 00 .09 .20 
31.00 18 04 439 00.10 .26 


"Lower Level Confident Interval 
*Upper Level Confident Interval 


As shown in Table 1, when controlling for SSE, mattering significantly predicted work self-efficacy 
among individuals across all levels of extraversion, where the p value is less than 0.05 and the range between 
upper level and lower level of confident interval did not cross zero (both confident interval levels are 
positive). It indicates that extraversion levels did not moderate the direct effect of mattering on work self- 
efficacy. Furthermore, Table 2 depicts the test results of the moderated mediation hypothesis. 


Table 2. Conditional indirect effect of mattering on work self-efficacy 
Extraversion levels Effect BootSE' BootLLCI —BootULCF 


20.00 .06 O01 .03 08 
24.00 .06 O01 .04 08 
31.00 07 .02 03 10 


‘Bootstrap Standard Error Estimate 
*Lower Level of Bootstrap Confident Interval 
Upper Level of Bootstrap Confident Interval 


Table 2 shows that SSE significantly mediated the association between mattering and work self- 
efficacy at all extraversion levels, where the all the results of 5000 sampling with 95% confident interval did 
not show any zero (both upper and lower levels of bootstrap confident interval are positive). This result 
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indicates that the moderated mediation hypothesis was not supported, because extraversion levels did not 
moderate the mediation. Furthermore, while SSE was a significant mediator of the link between mattering 
and work self-efficacy, the direct effect of mattering was significant as shown in Table 1, which means that 
the mediation of SSE was only partial. In other words, it can be concluded that mattering is a robust predictor 
of work self-efficacy, because its significance remained after being mediated by SSE, and it did not interact 
with extraversion levels. 

Our finding that mattering significantly predicted work self-efficacy is consistent with some of the 
previous studies before the pandemic [4-7]. Additionally, we also discovered that SSE partially mediated the 
relationship between the two aforementioned variables, which means that the more the employee believed 
that they mattered to others, the more they feel included in the social circle, and eventually the feeling made 
them believe that they can perform better WFH. However, the robustness of mattering implies that without 
feeling socially included, employees who believed that they matter more, still tend to develop a better work 
self-efficacy. The interesting part of our finding is that the individual differences, in the form of extraversion 
levels, neither mediated the direct nor indirect effect of mattering on work self-efficacy; which means that 
mattering is a robust predictor of work self-efficacy among every employee who had to WFH, regardless of 
their extraversion levels. 

That particular finding was not in line with the previous studies, which suggested that the tendency 
of highly extraverted individuals to adapt to online environment quicker than those with low or moderate 
extraversion levels [35, 36] or that they might still prefer to communicate directly [37]. Our finding simply 
indicated that regardless how extraverted the employee, as long as they believed they matter, they will also 
believe that they can perform well in doing their work at home. These results highlight the importance of 
maintaining employees’ sense of mattering in order to keep their positive belief in their own work-related 
capabilities. In practice, Human Resource practitioners may consider integrating strategies to improve 
mattering among employees to buffer their workforce against any negative attitude towards work that might 
lead to burnout, especially during the pandemic, quarantine, and WFH. Based on the elements of mattering, 
efforts to keep the employees to feel acknowledged, important, missed when absent and unique are needed. 
Lastly, further efforts from the employers to keep the employees feel socially included is significantly 
suggested in order to improve their SSE, which eventually increase their work self-efficacy. 


4. CONCLUSION 

The study brought us into a conclusion that the implication of WFH policy during the pandemic will 
not negatively affect the workers’ efficacy, as long as they believe that their presence holds significant 
meaning for the society, and that they feel that they are included in their social circle. WFH might physically 
alienated individuals and isolate them from each other; nevertheless, interrelationships among them, 
supported by social media activities, can always keep them believe that they matter, and therefore they will 
not lose their belief that they can do their work well. 

Our study was not without any limitation. First of all, our findings are not capable to explain why such 
phenomenon occurred, especially during the quarantine period due to pandemic; therefore, further qualitative 
study on the subject matters is highly suggested. Second, our study did not investigate the influence of type 
of profession; therefore, we suggest that future research to collect more in-depth demographic data from the 
participants. In addition, we suggest future study to investigate the role of age in the development of work 
self-efficacy from mattering. Third, because we did not find that individual difference in the form of trait 
extraversion to be involved in the phenomenon, future research could explore the other Big Five Personalities 
such as conscientiousness and neuroticism, and their role as a moderator since these traits are also relevant to 
the work contexts. Lastly, it is also suggested for researchers of work psychology to study further on the 
benefits of WFH for the employees and the organizations to be implied even after the pandemic is over, 
hopefully soon. 
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